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Puerto Rico’s New Look 


Many western hemisphere coun- 
tries are painfully aware of the 
acute economic and social prob- 
lems resulting from a rapidly fall- 
ing death rate when the birth rate 
remains high. Nowhere have these 
problems been more acute than in 
Puerto Rico. So the recent decline 
in her birth rate is noted with more 
than academic interest. 


Standing at 42.2* in 1947, the 
birth rate dropped to 34.7 in 1954. 
This is a 7.5 point decline in only 


sight years. The 1954 death rate 
reached a new all-time low at 7.5 
and cannot go much lower. Fertil- 
ity is now the major factor deter- 
mining future population growth. 


Since 1900, population has in- 
creased at a rapid rate as a result 
of the declining death rate. The 
net gain of births over deaths re- 
mains high. Puerto Rico’s rate of 
natural increase was 27.2 in 1954, 
which means that without migra- 
tion her population could be grow- 
ing at a rate of 2.7 percent a year. 
That compares with a rate close to 
1.5 for both the world and the 
United States. Without emigra- 
tion, Puerto Rico’s population 
would double in about 25 years. 


Repercussions of this rapid 


*Birth rates, death rates and rates of natu- 


al increase are in terms of 1,000 of the popu- 
ation per year. 


growth have touched the lives of 
millions of people who never have 
set foot on the island. During the 
last 10 years, young Puerto Ricans 
in flight from the poverty and un- 
employment which population pres- 
sure breeds have been crowding in- 
to New York City in large num- 
bers. Demographically speaking, 
only the southeastern states have 
exported more fertility than has 
Puerto Rico. 


This heavy influx coincides with 
another trend. Urbanites in the 
United States are becoming subur- 
banites at a faster rate than ever 
before. So the heavy Puerto Rican 
immigration is rapidly changing 
New York City’s ethnic character. 


What factors other than emigra- 
tion have been influencing the birth 
rate? Puerto Ricans follow the 
same path to the cities as their fel- 
low Americans in the struggle up 
the economic ladder. Urban peo- 
ple the world over tend to have few- 
er children than rural people, the 
literate fewer than the illiterate, 
and the more educated have fewer 
than the less educated. With ur- 
banization, industrialization and 
education increasing in Puerto Rico, 
greater numbers of people than 
ever before are coming under the 
influence of the factors which tend 
to decrease fertility. 
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Specifically, while the use of con- 
traceptives is increasing on the is- 
land, voluntary surgical steriliza- 
tion is rapidly becoming a popular 
means of family limitation among 
people in all income levels. 


Puerto Rico’s intensive, heroic 
effort to raise living levels, ‘‘Op- 
eration Bootstrap,’’ is attracting 
world-wide attention. The perva- 
sive effects of heavy population 
density and a high rate of natural 
increase have been formidable hur- 
dles. 

Some Puerto Ricans have count- 
ed heavily on out-migration as a 
solution to the problem. But in 
1954, net emigration declined by 
68.8 percent. This is said to have 
given rise to a renewed discussion 
in Puerto Rico as to whether birth 
control can be ignored in recon- 
struction plans. Obviously, the fu- 
ture prosperity of the island and 
of each individual Puerto Rican is 
predicated on a continuing decline 
in the birth rate. 


TOTAL POPULATION GROWTH 


Demographically, the island is a 
unique laboratory in the western 
hemisphere. The area is small. Vi- 
tal statistics and census data have 
been available for many years, 
making it possible to trace demo- 
graphic development through two 
critical generations. The factors 
which have produced rapid popu- 
lation growth in Puerto Rico since 
the United States occupation in 
1898 stand out in sharp relief. 

Since 1765, the population has 
doubled almost six times, growing 
from one-twentieth of a million to 
more than 2.2 million in 1950. 
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Estimates place the population © 


1953 at almost 2.3 million. 


There have been two major cycles 
of population growth. Between 
1765 and 1887, the rate of growth 
decreased. It was only 0.9 percent 
per year during the period 1877- 
87. Had that growth pattern con- 
tinued, the island’s population 
would have become stationary at 
approximately 1.1 million and 
population density would now be 
323 per square mile instead of the 
646 revealed by the 1950 census. 

The second cycle, marked by in- 
creasingly rapid growth, set in just 
before the United States’ occupa- 
tion in 1899, Then the population 
was 953 thousand. 


AND AVERAGE ANNUAL RATES OF INCREAS 
DvuRING EAcH INTERCENSAL PERIOD, 


TABLE I: POPULATION OF PUERTO ui 








1765-19502 
Annual Rate 
Population of Increase 
Date (thousands) (percent) 
1765 45 aici 
1775 70 4.61 
1800 155 3.20 
1815 221 2.34 
1832 330 2.42 
1846 448 2.17 
1860 583 1.92 
1877 732 1.32 
1887 799 0.87 
1899 953 1.50 
1910 1,118 1.54 
1920 1,300 1.56 
1930 1,544 1.69 
1935 1,724 1.95 
1940 1,869 1.89 
1950 2,211 1.69 





Data for the censuses taken under the Span- 
ish regime from 1765 to 1887, inclusive, ob- 
tained from the War Department, Office of the 
Director, Census of Puerto Rico, Report on 
the Census of Puerto Rico 1899 (Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1900), p. 
40. Data for the censuses taken during the 


releases of the U. S. Census Bureau. 


United States regime obtained from the “® 
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Two CENTURIES OF POPULATION GROWTH? 


Since the middle of the 18th century, the population has doubled about six times. 


At the turn of the century, three out of every twenty were urbanites. 


out of every twenty were. 


RAPIDLY DECLINING DEATH RATE 
ACCELERATED GROWTH 

The factors determining popu- 
lation growth of any area are 
births, deaths and migration. Dur- 
ing the period immediately prior 
to 1899, preceding the United 
States’ occupation of Puerto Rico, 
the birth rate was about 45 and it 
has remained virtually constant, 
standing at 42.2 in 1947. A tend- 
ency toward decline has been noted 
only since then. Thus, increased 
fertility is not a factor in Puerto 
Rico’s second growth cycle. Nor 
has migration contributed to the 
increase, because the net balance 
since 1908 favored emigration. 

The steady, uninterrupted de- 
cline in Puerto Rico’s death rate 
since 1899 is the factor responsible 
for the rapid population growth. 


In 1950, eight 


It has dropped from 31.4 in 1899 
to 11.4 in 1946-50. It reached a 
record low of 7.5 in 1954 and it is 
still declining. 

Dr. J. L. Janer, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Demographic Registry and 
Statistics of Puerto Rico’s Depart- 
ment of Health, observing that it 
was continuing high fertility com- 
bined with steadily declining mor- 
tality that set off Puerto Rico’s ex- 
plosion in population growth, had 
this to say: 

The implications of this assertion are 
very serious. It means that so far, the 
evolution of the island along the lines of 
public health has far outstripped its evo- 
lution along the lines that are associated 
with a decreasing fertility, namely, socio- 
economic conditions, education, ete. Un- 
der these circumstances, public health ac- 
tivities are acting as a sort of boomerang 
agains: the welfare of the island. This 
does not mean at all that we should move 
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The persistently high birth rate and a steadily declining death rate have in- 
ereased Puerto Rico’s rate of natural increase since the beginning of the century. 
The downward trend of the birth rate since 1947 will have to continue many years 
before stabilization of numbers will be achieved. 


backward and not forwards in the move- 
ment toward a better civilization, by let- 
ting the death rate once more assume the 
proportions of times long past. It means 
that we should work to promote in every 
way possible, those measures that experi- 
ence has shown will result in a substantial 
decrease in the fertility of the popula- 
tion. If the public health program pro- 
ceeds on this broader basis, the course of 
the second cycle of growth may be sub- 
stantially altered from that indicated at 
present, and a better balance between 
population and resources attained.5 


AGE STRUCTURE STIMULATES 
RAPID GROWTH 

The population of Puerto Rico 
has grown only a little older since 
the turn of the century. It is still 
relatively young. This partially 
explains the very low death rate. 
With increasingly effective control 
of infectious and contagious dis- 


eases, younger people have better 
prospects of survival than older 
people. 

If Puerto Rico’s population had 
the same age structure as that of 
the United States population in 
1950, Puerto Rico’s death rate 
would have been 12.5 instead of 
9.9. 

In 1899, 43.9 percent of the peo- 
ple were children under 15; 44.2 
percent were in the reproductive 
ages, 15-44 years; 9.7 percent were 
in the 45-64 age bracket; and only 
2.1 percent were 65 years or over. 

In 1950, 43.2 percent were chil- 
dren under 15; 41.9 percent were 
in the reproductive ages; 10.9 per- 
cent were in the 45-64 group; and 
3.9 percent were 65 or over.® 
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Puerto Ricans AT HOME AND ABROAD? 


Over 301 thousand Puerto Ricans and their children live in the continental United 
States. Most of those living outside the island are in the reproductive ages. 


WHAT STIMULATES FERTILITY 
DECLINE? 

The factors stimulating the de- 
cline in Puerto Rico’s birth rate 
@.::. urbanization—with its tendency 
toward fertility differentials and 
greater educational achievements— 
and emigration. In 1899, when 
rural and urban populations were 
first separately enumerated, only 
14.6 percent lived in cities. In 
1950, 40.5 percent were urbanites. 
This trend has persisted for 
half a century. And during every 
intercensal period, the urban popu- 


lation has been increasing faster 
than the total population. The 
trend has shown a steady accelera- 
tion since 1920. Between 1940 and 
1950 the total population increased 
18.3 percent; the urban population 
increased 58.0 percent; and the 
rural population remained vitual- 
ly stable, increasing only 1.0 per- 
cent. 


CITY PEOPLE HAVE FEWER 
CHILDREN 
As in many other countries of 


the world, marked fertility differ- 
entials exist in Puerto Rico be- 











TABLE II: INTERCENSAL POPULATION INCREASE, URBAN AND RURAL 
Puerto Rico, 1899-19508 

TOTAL URBAN RURAL Percent 

Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Urban 

Date (thousands) Increase (thousands) Increase (thousands) Increase of Total 
1899 953 19.4 139 at 815 ind 14.6 
1910 1,118 17.3 225 61.9 893 9.7 20.1 
1920 1.300 16.3 284 26.4 1,016 13.7 21.8 
1930 1,544 18.8 427 50.5 be iy 9.9 27.7 
1935 1,724 11.6 512 19.8 1,212 8.5 29.7 
1940 1,869 8.5 566 10.6 1,303 7.5 30.3 
2,211 18.3 895 58.0 1,316 1.0 40.5 


@. 
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tween urban and rural people: 
city dwellers have fewer children. 
While current fertility statistics 
with regard to this differential are 
very inadequate, the 1950 census 
gave the completed fertility of 
Puerto Rican women who were over 
45 years. Their most fertile years 
had been between 1925 and 1940. 
It may be reasonably assumed that 
the differentials which these data 
reveal have become even sharper 
among younger women. 

The 1950 census data indicate 
that urban living in Puerto Rico 
reduced the fertility of women 
about 30 percent below that of 
rural women, and that such a dif- 
ferential has probably existed for 
at least fifty years. 

Why has such a strong influence 
not brought a greater reduction in 
the total fertility of Puerto Rico? 
The trek to the cities has continued 
steadily since 1899, but only dur- 
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ing recent decades it has greatly 
accelerated. 


Sharp fertility differentials are 
noted between urban and rural 
women when fertility is related to 
literacy, educational achievement 
and ability to speak English. 


MORE EDUCATION, FEWER 
CHILDREN 


According to the 1950 census, all 
Puerto Rican women 45 and over 
whose child-bearing years are end- 
ed average 5.8 children each. Ur- 
ban women average only 4.8 chil- 
dren and rural women, 6.8 chil- 
dren. Of this age group, 13.2 per- 
cent have had no children: 17.6 
percent of urban women and 8.9 
percent of rural women are child- 
less. 


When related to literacy and 
educational attainments, fertility 
differentials are striking. Women 
who are able to read and write 


TABLE III: AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN Ever BorN TO WOMEN 45 YEARS OLD AND 
Over, BY SELEcTED SociAL CHARACTERISTICS, URBAN AND RURAL, 
Puerto Rico, 19509 





Average Number 





Total Women of children 
Characteristic Urban Rural Urban Rural 

TOTAL 79,017 81,080 4.8 6.8 
Literacy: 

Unable to read and write 39,172 61,498 §.7 7.0 

Able to read and write 39,845 19,582 3.9 6.1 
Years of school completed: 

No school years 39,345 61,310 5.6 7.0 

Elementary: 1-3 years 10,572 8,805 4.7 6.7 

Elementary: 4-7 years 16,251 8,792 4.3 6.3 

Elementary: 8 years 5,329 870 3.5 4.2 

High school: 1-3 years 2,368 490 3.0 4.0 

High school: 4 years 1,968 272 2.2 3.1 

College: 1 year or more 2,562 390 1.8 2.1 
Ability to speak English: 

Unable to speak English 68,013 78,488 5.1 6.9 

Able to speak English 11,004 2,592 2.8 4.2 





NOTE: This table refers to all marital statuses. There are, among the college educated females, 


many spinsters, which tends to decrease the average number of children per woman. 


However, 


this fact aceounts for only a part of the differential between college educated women and 


other women. 








*s 
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Fieurs 4: EpucaTion aND Feariuiry!® 
In both city and country, the birth differential associated with education is very 
marked, but decreases as education increases. With more and more people living in 
cities and going to school, these figures indicate that the Puerto Riean birth rate 


could continue to decline in the next decade. 


have 4.5 children compared with 
6.5 children for the illiterate wom- 
en. Among both groups of women, 
the urban-rural differential is ap- 
parent. 

As education increases, fertility 
decreases. Women with no school- 
ing average 6.5 children; those 
with 1-3 years of elementary school, 
5.6 children; with 4-7 years, 5.1 
children; with eight years of 
school, only 3.6 children. 

Similar differentials are found 
when high school graduates are 
compared with women who com- 
plete only 1-3 years: 2.3 children 
each as compared to 3.2. The very 
small group of women who went 
to college average only 1.8 children 
each. 

The urban-rural differentials are 
noted in all educational groups. To 
illustrate, among women with 4-7 


€ years of elementary school, the 


largest literate group, urban wom- 
en average 4.3 children and rural 
women 6.3 children. Among the 
college women, urban women have 
only 1.8 children, and rural women 
have 2.1 children. 

The ability to speak English also 
appears to be associated with re- 
duced fertility. Women 45 years 
and over who speak English aver- 
age 3.0 children while those who 
do not have 6.1 children. Again, 
the rural-urban differential is ap- 
parent. 

A sample survey conducted in 
Puerto Rico in 1947 by the late 
Paul K. Hatt reveals the tradition- 
al inverse relationship between eco- 
nomic status and number of chil- 
dren: the greater the income, the 
fewer the children. The study con- 
cludes that the educational levels 
are the most powerful force in de- 
termining fertility patterns: 
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The analysis of the indexes of social 
status show that education, rather than 
economic factors, is dominant in deter- 
mining the low fertility pattern. Thus, 
even with education broken between five 
and six years of schooling, the greater 
amount results in significantly lower fer- 
tility behavior and values.!? 


BIRTH CONTROL LEGALIZED 
IN 1937 

In 1947, Dr. Christopher Tietze 
summarized the development of 
the birth control movement on the 
island. He reported that hostility 
and publie indifference defeated 
the early efforts to promote birth 
control in Puerto Rico. In 1925, 
the League for the Control of Na- 
tality was started but was short- 
lived. So was the contraceptive 
clinic opened in 1932 by the Birth 
Control League of Puerto Rico. So 
was the government effort in 1935 
when pressure from the mainland 
closed the clinics established by the 
Maternal Health Service of the 
Puerto Rico Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration and later of the Puerto 
Rico Reconstruction Administra- 
tion. 

Subsequently, the Maternal and 
Child Health Association, a pri- 
vate organization, embarked on an 
educational and legislative pro- 
gram which included some contra- 
ceptive clinics. This effort culmi- 
nated in Law No. 136, passed by 
the Insular Legislature in 1937, 
which legalized the teaching and 
the practice of contraception un- 
der specified conditions. The law 
has since been upheld in a test case 
which was stimulated by the Ma- 
ternal and Child Health Associa- 
tion. Shortly after this, a maternal 
health service was formed within 
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In both city and country about half of 
the people have an elementary school edu- 
cation. However, the proportion of per- 
sons with no formal schooling is higher 
in the country. Many more city dwellers 
have a high school or college education. 
the Insular Health Department. 
About 160 clinics have been estab- 
lished throughout the island. 

During World War II, the work 
was carried on under severe diffi- 
culties. Changes in the adminis- 
tration of the Heaith Department 
further delayed progress. Yet it has 
been estimated that between 1939 
and 1947, 50,000 women, or about 
one-tenth of the adult female pop- 
ulation, consulted the maternal 
health clinics about contraception.'* 

As might be expected, rural- 
urban differences were found in the 
use of contraception. A study con- 
ducted by Dr. Emilio Cofresi, with 
the cooperation of the Puerto Rican 
Department of Health, in 1948 re- 
ported that 39 percent of the urban 


TABLE IV: USE OF CONTRACEPTION IN 
PvueERTO Rico BY RESIDENCE AND EDUCA- 











TIONAL ATTAINMENT OF THE MOTHER, 
194814 
Percent Using 
Educational Contraception 
Attainment Urban Rural 
College 100 100 
High School 44 30 
Elementary school 37 31 
No sehooling 28 20 
TOTAL 39 
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mothers and 29 percent of the rural 
mothers used contraception. As 
education increased among the 
women, so did the use of contracep- 
tion. All college educated women 
in both urban and rural areas used 
contraception, but among illiterate 
women, only 28 percent of the ur- 
ban women and 20 percent of the 
rural women used it. 

The same study reported the 
same direct relationship in terms of 
family income. More than half of 
the families earning $2000 or more 
used contraception, but only about 
a quarter of the poorest families 
did. 

When questioned about reasons 
for not using contraceptives, a rela- 
tively small percentage of women 
gave religious belief as their rea- 
son, but almost half gave either 
ignorance or opposition of their 
husband as their reasons. Fear of 
cancer and the desire to have many 
children were also quite frequent 
reasons.?5 

Dr. Cofresi now serves as sec- 
retary of the Association for Fam- 
ily Welfare, a private organiza- 
tion which conducts an effective 
educational campaign to encourage 
the use of the public clinies. 

STERILIZATION INCREASES 
STEADILY 

In areas of economic stress such 
as Puerto Rico, the need for steril- 
ization for health and medical rea- 
sons occurs much more frequently 
than in prosperous areas. Volun- 
tary surgical sterilization has re- 
cently been gaining wide accept- 
ance among Puerto Rican women. 
No one knows precisely how many 


& sterilizations are occurring, but 
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Figure 6: DEcuLINine ILLITERAcY!é 

In 1910 only about one Puerto Rican 
of every three 10 years old or over could 
read and write. Today three of every 
four are literate. Since literacy appears 
to be associated with smaller families, 
the trend of increased literacy suggests 
that further declines in the Puerto Rican 
birth rate may be expected. 


data available indicate that the 
practice is still increasing. 

Dr. Hatt’s survey found that 6.6 
percent of all married women and 
11.3 percent of those who married 
between 1930 and 1939 were steri- 
lized.17 

More recently, data collected by 
J. Mayone Stycos of the Social Sci- 
ence Research Center of the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico indicate 
that the incidence of sterilization 
may now be even higher: 

In 1950, a Department of Health offi- 
cial requested all private and public hos- 
pitals to report the number of steriliza- 
tions performed for the year 1949. A to- 
tal of 5,427 were reported, representing 
17.8 per cent of the total number of hos- 
pital deliveries for that year. Since about 
40 per cent of Puerto Rico’s births cur- 
rently occur in hospitals, it might be con- 
cluded that close to 7 per cent of all 
births in 1949 were reported to have been 
followed by sterilization. What is not 
known, however, is the number of women 
having home deliveries but hospital steri- 
lizations. If much of this is occurring, 
the 7 per cent figure would be consider- 
ably higher. Furthermore, in a few cases 


1910 
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known to the auther, sterilizations are not 
recorded as such in the hospital records. 
Thus the rate may be still higher.18 


Dr. Stycos’ most recent studies 
indicate that there was practically 
no difference between urban and 
rural groups regarding the accept- 
ance of sterilization, reversing the 
findings of earlier studies. But 
there is a difference in acceptance 
between the educated and the un- 
educated. Among the urban wom- 
en who were respondents in the 
study, 12 percent of those with no 
education and over 28 percent of 
those with six or more years of 
education had been sterilized. 
Among rural women, 16 percent 
of those with no education and 24 
percent of those with six or more 
years of education had undergone 
the operation. 

What has been the effect of steri- 
lization on the fertility of Puerto 
Rican women? Data by length of 
marriage indicate that women who 
are finally sterilized have fewer 
children than those who have used 
birth control or those who have not. 
The data also indicate that women 
who marry in more recent years 
are adopting sterilization much 
earlier in their marriage than wom- 
en married longer.’® 


WHY STERILIZATION? 

Sterilization is being accepted by 
the Puerto Rican women as their 
way out of the poverty and misery 
which accompanies overpopulation 
because they know about that 
method. According to the most re- 
eent study of Dr. Stycos, in col- 
laboration with Dr. R. Hill, 90.5 
percent of all Puerto Rican women 
knew about sterilization. Even that 
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figure may be low: 

... The reasons for the wide knowledge of 
this method are at least three: (1) It has 
received wide publicity. (2) The nature 
of the method makes it more acceptable 
for conversational purposes. (3) The ad- 
vantages of the method for the Puerto 
Rican are such that its praises are loudly 
sung by most of those who have experi- 
enced it.20 

It is also the method most likely 
to be known before marriage. Since 
the Puerto Rican culture tends to 
be prudish about sex, birth control 
is associated with the obscene and 
the tabooed and is not freely dis- 
cussed. Sterilization, on the other 
hand, seems to have few overtones. 
It is referred to as ‘‘la Operacion,”’ 
a completely neutral phrase, and is 
discussed readily and without em- 
barrassment. 

Dr. Clarence Senior, Chief of 
the Migration Division of Puerto 
Rico’s Department of Labor, the 
eminent Columbia University soci- 
ologist who has lived on the island 
for many years and is a student of 
Puerto Rican affairs, has stated: 

Recent events in Puerto Rico indicate 
that formal religious institutions need 
not be an insuperable barrier to the adop- 
tion of more humane technics of family 
limitation than abortion. A number of 
problems must be solved by the Puerto 
Rican worker or farmer who wants to 
balance the size of his family with his 
probable income and thus help assure 
education and other aspects of a higher 
level of living to his children. First, there 
is the cost of medicine or of mechanical 
devices. Second, there is a lack of both 
privacy and of such facilities as running 
water, ete. Third, there is, on the part of 
some, a hesitancy to add ‘‘sins’’ to those 
to be confessed. Interestingly enough, the 
solution came from those who didn’t have 
to worry about the first two obstacles but 
did concern themselves about the third. 
The upper-class women discovered that, 
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@..... two or three children, sterilization 
afforded a simple answer to the problem 
of a series of confessions and penances: 
one confession after the operation and 
thenceforth no ‘‘sins.’’ 

Knowledge of the practice spread slow- 
ly, via neighborhood gossip. Postpartum, 
the operation is quite simple and adds 
nothing to the time a mother must spend 
in the hospital after birth. The legisla- 
ture of Puerto Rico legalized contracep- 
tion, including sterilization, for health 
purposes in 1937. Rumor began to circu- 
late that something could be done. Urban 
women began to ask questions and to 
plead for sterilization after their children 
were delivered. The rural areas, where 
birth rates are far higher than in cities, 
remained largely unaware of the new 
development. Knowledge was brought to 
them by the actions of the dominant 
church. A Harvard-trained M.D. at a 
clinic in one of the inland mountain vil- 
lages one day in 1945 delivered an ex- 
tremely weak and emaciated women of 
her thirteenth child. He warned her that 
having another would undoubtedly cause 
her death (only eight of her thirteen 
children were alive!) ‘‘God sends chil- 
dren, so what can I do?’’ was her answer. 
The doctor explained that if she and her 
husband signed the required documents, 
he could assure her that God would never 
send any more children! 

The return of the woman to her home 
was followed by the rapid spread of the 
story and a heavy demand on the clinic 
for similar services. Sterilizations, never- 
theless, were performed only rarely and 
under circumstances parallel to the first 
case. But it was only a few months be- 
fore the bishop of the diocese sent a let- 
ter attacking the doctor, the clinic, and 
the practice, to be read by all priests. 
The reading of the letter was followed by 
a tidal wave of women which swamped 
doctors, nurses, hospitals and clinics with 
demands for operations! Doctors in a 
position to judge estimate that in the 
past few years 60% of all women who 
are delivered in hospitals request that 
sterilization follow the birth. Some 3000 
to 4000 women are sterilized annually 


2 and this solution is gaining wider ac- 
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ceptance daily. Among the lower-income 
groups, sterilization is the second most 
popular method.21 


PUERTO RICO EXPORTS 
FERTILITY 

Since the end of World War II, 
emigration has helped to reduce 
population pressure in Puerto Rico 
by 380 thousand people. The ma- 
jority come to the United States; a 
few have gone to other Latin 
American countries. 

During the period 1908-1945, 
only about 4000 Puerto Ricans 
emigrated each year. In 1953, 
net loss by migration amounted to 
more than 69 thousand. 

Since 1945, two distinct types of 
emigration have developed. One is 
seasonal and consists mainly of 
farm people who travel to the main- 
land in the spring to work in agri- 
culture and return to Puerto Rico 
in the fall. The other type of 
migration is permanent and is 
made up of city people leaving the 
island in search of better opportu- 
nities elsewhere. These are the 
Puerto Ricans who pour into New 
York City’s slums and cause the 
same perplexing problems of as- 
similation which have accompanied 
other large waves of immigrants in 
the past.?? 


TABLE V: PurrtTo RICAN MIGRATION 








1945-5328 
Date Incoming Outgoing Net Loss 
1945 31,459 44,137 12,678 
1946 75,914 114,766 38,852 
1947 107,140 131,709 24,569 
1948 110,490 143,238 32,748 
1949 134,457 160,199 25,742 
1950 138,194 172,897 34,703 
1951 175,634 228,534 52,900 
1952 217,436 276,568 59,132 
1953 250,596 319,720 69,124 
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Today, about one-tenth of all 
Puerto Ricans born on the island 
live in the continental United 
States. Of these, 83 percent live in 
New York City. In addition, more 
than 74 thousand children of 
Puerto Rican parentage were 
counted on the mainland. 

Emigration reduces population 
pressure in Puerto Rico by drain- 
ing off part of the population in- 
crease each year. But the actual 
loss in fertility through emigration 
is far greater than the net figures 
reveal. Had the emigrants stayed 
home they would have contributed 
materially to the natural increase 
of the population. 

To illustrate, the total net loss 
through migration was 249,918 per- 
sons during 1942-51. It has been 
estimated that if the fertility of 
these migrants is considered, the 
loss would have been some 320,000 
people. In other words, Puerto 
Rico’s population would have been 
14 percent larger than it actually 
was in 1951 had the emigrants 
stayed home and had their chil- 
dren.*5 

WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 

In technical demographic terms, 
Puerto Rico is now in the second 
stage of demographic transition 
from the traditional pattern of 
high birth and death rates charac- 
teristic of underdeveloped coun- 
tries to the pattern of low birth 
and death rates typical of western 
industrial countries. The future of 
the island is closely geared to how 
rapidly this demographic transi- 
tion can be completed. 

At the present rate of natural 
increase, Puerto Rico’s population 
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will double in about 25 years. r® 
emigration continues at the level 
of the last decade, the population 
will double in 40 years. 

But with the ever accelerating 
trek to the cities, more and more 
Puerto Ricans will get at least some 
education. Education and _ the 
process of urbanization can be ex- 
pected to further depress the birth 
rate which must continue to de- 
cline considerably before popula- 
tion growth is checked. Growth 
stabilization is still a good many 
years in the future, but the people 
of Puerto Rico at last seem to be 
headed in the right direction. 

Thoughtful Puerto Ricans have 
long been aware of the difficulties 
in the way of improving living lev- 
els when population pressure is in- 
tense. But they are surmounting 
those hurdles with great courage. 

Since the establishment of the 
Commonwealth in 1952, there has 
been great improvement in the is- 
land’s economy. ‘‘Operation Boot- 
strap,’’ carried out almost entirely 
by Puerto Rican initiative has 
been eminently successful. Since 
1940, per capita income has dou- 
bled. 

Now with this new and hopeful 
demographic outlook introduced by 
a falling birth rate, the Common- 
wealth’s increasing determination 
to bring better life to all the is- 
land’s people may bear fruit more 
rapidly and more abundantly. 

Puerto Rico’s future is closely 
tied to the continuing decline in 
her birth rate. If that material- 


izes, her population problem will 
eventually be resolved. 


Rosert ©. Coox, Editor Yd) 
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TWO SUMMER WORKSHOP VACANCIES OPEN 


Graduate Students Please Note: 


The Population Reference Bureau, through its SUMMER WORKSHOP, enables a 
limited number of interested students specializing in demography, sociology, conser- 
vation, economics and geography to broaden their fields of inquiry and to become 
more cognizant of population problems. Participants receive a grant of $300 towards 
transportation and subsistence. 

A diversified educational experience is planned for the six-weeks session, June 20 
to July 29. Two vacancies remain open. Applications should be submitted by May 1 
to Director Robert C. Cook, Population Reference Bureau, Inc., 1507 M Street, N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Each applicant should explain how his major interest is related to the population 
problem. Two supporting letters from professors, instructors, and/or faculty advisers 
should accompany each application. 





THE SOCIOLOGICAL APPROACH TO ASSIMILATION 


Excerpts from an Address by Clarence Senior, Chief, Migration Division, 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico Department of Labor, at the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Meeting of the National Tuberculosis Association, 1954 


Our picture of the United States a 
century ago is one of a people still in the 
pioneer stage. Many were on the move 
in search of greater economic opportu- 
nity. The 1850 census showed that about 
one person out of five lived in a state 
different from his native state: 21.3 per 
cent. Foreign observers spoke about our 
ancestors as ‘‘those restless Americans.’’ 
We look back upon them admiringly as 
persons with initiative, with courage, with 
imagination. 

Our country developed faster than any 
other in the world’s history, largely be- 
cause of the mobility of the native popu- 
lation plus our receptivity to the 40 mil- 
lion immigrants who came from other 
countries to help us man our mines, mills, 
and factories. 

Our mobility isn’t confined to our past, 
however. We have been on the move 
again in recent years. The 1950 census 
showed a little higher internal move- 
ment than that of 1850: 23.5 per cent 
lived outside their native state. Each re- 
eent year has seen some 30 million per- 
sons moving their homes, at least 5 mil- 
lion across state lines. Between April, 
1950, and April, 1953, 15,822,000 per- 
sons moved from one state to another. 
If we add 148,009 migrants who moved 


from Puerto Rico to the continental 
United States in that period, we get close 
to 16,000,000. 





They move in search of better cconomio 


opportunity in the more rapidly develop- 
ing areas of the country. The only towns 
and cities which have not been experi- 
encing a migrant problem in recent years 
are the ‘‘ ghost towns.’’ 

Reports pour in from all the receiving 
regions indicating that in their new homes 
the migrants often suffer from a type of 
community schizophrenia. They are in 
demand by one sector of the community 
because they are essential to the produc- 
tive processes which support the economy. 
They are attacked by others as problems. 

This is one component of the ‘‘prob- 
lem’’ approach. Others are differences in 
culture, which means our talking, living, 
working, playing, and praying habits and, 
in millions of cases, differences in skin 
color—often mistakenly taken to be de- 
terminants of cultural differences, includ- 
ing health indices. 

The migrants often come from areas 
marked by high tuberculosis, venereal dis- 
ease, illiteracy, illegitimacy, birth, death, 
and other rates characteristic of poverty 
and ignorance. Usually, in the new lo- 


ealities, they are forced to live mi® 


’ 
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circumstances conducive to high mortality 
and morbidity rates. 

The treatment of the migrant rather 
than the situation as a problem can re- 
sult only in obstacles to remedial action. 
The problems are lack of adequate hous- 
ing, shortages of schools, lack of suffi- 
cient doctors, nurses, clinics and hospi- 
tals, lack of an adequate income, and 
ignorance. 

* * * 

The ‘‘persons—not problems’’ diagno- 
sis should enable the practitioner to cope 
with the all-too-prevalent idea that the 
migrant himself is the cause not only of 
his own difficulties but of those of the 
community as a whole. 

The concept of culture is a most useful 
tool in this endeavor. When we realize 
that a person is the product of the cul- 
ture of the group from which he comes, 
that his ways of acting are habits built 
into his nervous system by experience, 
example and precept under circumstances 
different from those in which we live, we 
have laid the basis for understanding 
some of his actions which irritate and 
disturb us. We have also laid the basis 
for helping him change his habits in con- 
formance with the surroundings in which 
he now lives. 

* © * 


Two of the newest ethnic groups mov- 
ing into New York City, Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans, display almost identical 
tubereulosis rates. They are high, just 
as were the rates among the slum dwell- 
ers of the metropolis fifty years ago when 
tuberculosis was widely known as ‘‘ Jew- 
ish asthma.’’ 

We know that the 1938 Public Health 
Service study found disabling illness 
rates for interstate family transients were 
nearly twice as high as those for resi- 
dents of moderate or comfortable eco- 
nomie status and one and one-half times 
the rates for residents of low economic 
status. 

This finding brings us closer to the 
erux of our thesis. The problem approach 
tends further to isolate the newcomers at 
a time when they are already suffering 
the deleterious physical consequences of 
being relegated to the most undesirable 
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neighborhoods. When they are allowed 
into new residential areas, it is usually 
only after such districts have reached 
fairly advanced stages of deterioration. 
Ironically enough, they then beome sym- 
bols of the deterioration of the neighbor- 
hood and are usually blamed as the cause 
of the deterioration. Jammed into struc- 
tures built for one tenth to one twentieth 
of their numbers, it becomes increasingly 
difficult to maintain even minimal sani- 
tary and health standards. These condi- 
tions, plus the cultural change, may well 
lead to a further deterioration of the 
area. 


The problem approach leads to one 
suggested remedy: ‘‘Remove the new- 
comer and leave us undisturbed again.’’ 
Obviously, this point of view ignores the 
social and economic realities which 
brought the area to its parlous state. 

The sociological approach is not easy. 
It involves establishing communication 
with the newcomer. This is difficult 
enough when the new group speaks Eng- 
lish; the presence of a group speaking a 
different tongue offers more complica- 
tions. Both are being overcome in more 
and more communities across the coun- 
try. It is partly a question of adequate 
mobilization of community resources, in- 
eluding the enlistment of foreign-lan- 
guage teachers from the local schools 
and colleges when necessary. 

The newcomer generally has come in 
search of economic advancement, but he 
is no classical ‘‘economic man’’ who re- 
acts only to the dollar sign. He is also 
in search of security, of a feeling that 
he has a role to fill; he wants to ‘‘be- 
long.’’ Basically, the difference between 
the problem approach and a sociological 
approach involves working with the natu- 
ral groupings of the newcomers, not 
only in the neighborhoods where they live 
but in the plants where they work, in the 
unions to which they belong, in the 
churches where they worship, in the 
schools their children attend. But this 
must be done in a manner which does 
not add to their sense of being ‘‘ differ- 
ent’’ but which incorporates them into 
various aspects of the community struc- 
ture. 
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